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by the ‘rapide’ from Bordeaux to Spain. But 
A DAY IN THE LANDES. it. is not ponents There is much yl in 
this kaleidoscopic picture. The green pines in 
Tue Landes, or wastes, of France do not form| their close ranks look charming on a hot day, 
a very attractive district for tourists, even| and their varied undergrowth of pink-purple 
French tourists, But they are well worth a| heather, gorse, and brambles, with, perhaps, the 
visit. The people here are among the more| added glow of the bracken in its autumnal 
primitive inhabitants of the country. For long} colours, form a vision of beauty that would 
they were left to themselves, their dunes, pine | extort praise from any one. But, we repeat, 
forests, marshes, and large silent lakes; while! this is the Landes at their best. The casual 
the rest of the country revelled in railways, | traveller would exclaim, ‘What a lovely region !’ 
high-roads of the best class, and the other’ and, marking the innumerable little earthen pots 
blessings and excitements of civilisation, Their | hitched to the base of the gashes in the trees, 
favourite, indeed to some extent their enforced,’ might be excused for supposing that it is a 
method of locomotion was stilts; and they wore wealthy region too. These pots are for the col- 
sheep-skins, like those other extremely back- | lection of the resin which is the one industry 
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But nowadays things are a little better with in use between Bordeaux and Bayonne. They 
them. It is an enormous tract of country, this, and the resin they gather do, in fact, represent 
native land of theirs. Roughly, its western a large annual expenditure and receipts. But 
side stretches from the mouth of the Gironde | for all that, this is one of the poorest districts of 
to the Spanish frontier, more than a hundred rich, thrifty France. ‘There is no money here 
and fifty miles of length; and there are places at all,’ said a large, moustached lady of Bordeaux 
where its width is as much as fifty miles.' to the writer the other day among the pines. 
Such an area exacted a colossal method of She had been visiting her relatives at Cazeaux, 
amelioration. A hundred years ago, this was and was, she said, glad to return to the opu- 
begun by the planting, first of all, of pines near | lent city she had made her home. 
the coast, to stop the invasion of the sand-| The thing to do is to get to the coast south 
dunes ; and the improvements then begun have | of Arcachon—that gay little health and _pleas- 
never ended. Roads of a kind now traverse | ure resort—and, from the summit of one of the 
the district at broad intervals, canals have | sand mountains, contemplate as much of the 
been cut to draw off the waters which used | district as the clearness of the day will allow. 
regularly in winter to form swamps as pesti-| Pines and sand for miles and miles; and the 


lential as destructive to agricultural enterprise, | Atlantic chafing against the sandhills, as if it 
and there are even railways of a sad, slow| yearned to drive them inland in the old way, 
order, a journey on which gives the traveller! without let or hindrance. A healthy, invigorat- 
abundant leisure for taking stock of the mon-|ing prospect, but somewhat melancholy in its 
otonous landscape within his ken. More than| loneliness! Man can get little satisfactory foot- 
this can hardly be done for the Landes. It is| hold in such a land. And there are some two 
not as if there were a subsoil here that would | thousand square miles of it which are about 
repay the hard-working cultivator. The land|as thinly inhabited as the Sahara. Where it is 
is sandy to the last degree, and what vegetable | not sand, it must be pines or nothing. A man 
matter is mixed with the sand is a bar rather | may nowhere in Europe lose himself more easily 
than an aid to fertility. —and perhaps with less assurance of speedy 


One gets a glimpse of the Landes in careering | rescue—than here, within a few hours of the 


ward people, the Sardinian peasants. of the Landes. There must be millions of them | 
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fourth city in France. The soft sand is not at 
all easy for walking, and the tangle of bram- 
bles and heath is in places dense enough for 
anything. Besides, the occasional weedy water- 
ways which link the great lakes of the Landes 
together are another opposition to comfortable 
progress in a set direction. They are straight 
and stagnant, and upon the whole repellent: 
one fancies, the moment one is in their depths, 
some subaqueous power will grapple one’s legs 
with irresistible force. A futile death-shout, 
and there will be one lost traveller the less in 
the world. 

It was by mere chance that we spent a night 
by one of these lonely lakes of the Landes. 
We were in Arcachon, and, being thirsty, 
entered one of its numerous cafés, Here we 
clashed with a fine-looking man, who was soon 
well at work explaining that it were a sin to 
leave the district without visiting Cazeaux. To 
lend further zest to his words, es gave us his 
card, a professional bit of pasteboard depicting 
a man on stilts, and telling that the name in- 
scribed on it belonged to the man who in 1889 
ascended the Eiffel Tower on these same stilts ; 
and also, two years later, journeyed—of course 
for a consideration—from Paris to Moscow in 
fifty-eight days on the like cumbrous supports. 
This was most interesting. We had come, in 
short, face to face with the very archetype of 
the Landes’ people. It was diverting into the 
bargain to learn that our honest friend—a baker 
by trade—had killed two birds with one stone 
by gaining a medal for his bread at a Moscow 
Exhibition. He must have had plenty of time 
for thought about commercial ventures during 
that long stride across the middle of Europe. 

And so, in the cool of a hot September day, 
we left Arcachon for La Teste, where there are 
scores of oyster-beds in the shallow Arcachon 
Bay, and prepared for our tramp into the 
forest. One naturally looked for some relic of 
the feudal abode of that great lord of Buch 
who lived here five hundred years and more 
ago, and was so stout a friend to the English 
rule in Aquitaine. But none such exists. I 
believe there is still a Seigneur de Buch, as 
there was in Froissart’s time ; but he does not 
now overshadow the land with his might. 

It was on the threshold of the sunset hour 
that we set out down La Teste’s dusty streets, 
its white houses mottled by the blue cottoned 
ge of men and women on the doorsteps. 
The day’s work was over: a pleasant evening’s 
idleness had begun. The people stared to see 
us go by, as well they might. The Rue des 
Landes, our thoroughfare, led nowhere except 
to Cazeaux, eight good miles away. Doubtless, 
the villagers asked themselves what in the 
world we could want in the forest at such 
an hour. 
to us; they gave us our directions plainly 
enough, and were content to add a mere com- 
ment on the length of the road. 

On the skirts of the village, with the dark 

ines already absorbing the paling horizon 
fore us, we obtained our first and last view of 
a Landes’ man on stilts. He was a picturesque 
person in blue, with a gourd slung round him. 


But they did not put the question | 


Before him was a drove of distressed bullocks 
lolling their tongues and tinkling the bells 
about their necks. He had brought them from 
the forest on his ten-feet legs, controlling them 
with a pole as long as his legs. Our stilted 
friend and his cream-coloured kine passed on 
up the leafy street of La Teste, and we set 
our faces towards the forest, already redo. 
lent of turpentine, and just gilded in the west 
by the sinking sun. It was not a very wise 
erage this walk of ours, at such a time, 

ut the Briton on tour is allowed a certain 
license of eccentricity ; and besides, though there 
was no moon to aid us, we knew that the road 
was unmistakable, and that the southern stars 
on such a night might be trusted to help us 
somewhat. 

All too soon the sunset glow in the unclouded 
heavens intensified. We could see the lurid 
light through the arcades of the pine trunks in 
' the west. Then the stars appeared one by one, 
and the hum of insects, with the louder simul- 
taneous chirp of grasshoppers, broke forth on 
both sides. It was like being in the tropics, 
And the close warm air was also more than a 
little suggestive of latitudes lower than the 
forty-fifth parallel. 

We passed no houses and no enclosures, At 
| first, it was the forest and nothing but the 
forest. Later, on the left hand, we could dimly 
| distinguish a vast tract of the wunregenerate 
| Landes—level and arid and unplanted ; while 
,on the right the forest continued, with 
, Cazeaux’s railway line showing faintly now and 
then close alongside us. There was much that 
was eerie about this walk, and until the Great 
Bear was very emphatic in the heavens, and 
red Mars had appeared in the east, we rather 
felt than saw our way. 

Cazeaux consists of a hamlet and a railway 
terminus, less than a mile apart, but separated 
_ by one of the long dreary canals of the Landes, 
It was to the hamlet that we had been directed. 
But our application here for beds missed its mark, 
A bulldog greeted us somewhat demonstrativel 
as we knocked at a door which by good luc 
belonged to the hamlet hotel. The bulldog’s 
master was very courteous, but could not receive 
us, And so we had to retrace our steps and 
flounder along the railway line in thick sand 
and a forest gloom that was almost oppressive, 
until yet another twinkle of lights betokened 
a dwelling-house. Here we were welcomed 
sufficiently, promised beds and a supper, and 
shown into a room remarkable for its extreme 
nakedness. It was much to be assured of a 
night’s shelter, however, and we were glad to 
-come to an anchor. Nor did it discompose 
| us, very much to hear that there were mos- 
quiioes in the forest, and that, in all likeli- 
hood, we should make their acquaintance in 
the dark hours, ‘What shall we do with them? 
we innocently asked the stalwart landlady of 
the inn, when we marked the absence of mos- 
quito or other curtains to the beds. ‘Do!’ 

uoth she—‘why, kill them—so!’ and she put 

nger and thumb to her cheek as an object 
lesson, This good lady also carried a moustache 
to her lip that would have made her ridiculous 


in England. Down here, though, it was not 
of a size to attract notice. We had seen 
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women not only with twirled moustaches, but 
also with whiskers worthy of the attribute 
Dundreary. 

The night passed more tranquilly than we 
had a right to expect. We were not troubled 
inordinately by insects. And so at six o’clock 
we pushed open our shutters and looked at the 
contiguous forest in its fair sheen of morning 
sunlight. There was something vastly exhilarat- 
ing in the spectacle, which included a corner 
of the great lake, lustrous as a mirror. Thus 
stimulated, we were not long in dressing, ac- 
commodating our café aw lait, and getting down 
to the lake side, where a tub-like boat with a 
red-faced young man was awaiting us. It had 
been taken for granted that we would fish the 
lake, an assumption we were not disposed to 
quarrel with. 

As a characteristic Landes lake, and the 
largest of them all, this of Cazeaux was well 
worth seeing. It covers about seventeen thou- 
sand acres, and is girdled completely by an 
undulating belt of forest, seldom more than 
twenty or thirty feet above the water-line. 
Here and there were slight bluffs, admirable 
sites for chdlets. But fashionable France has 
not yet taken to Cazeaux, and only one red- 
roofed villa of the ornamental kind could be 
discerned among the interminable pines. A 
single church spire above the trees on a dis- 
tant shore was the only other noticeable indica- 
tion of inhabitants on the lake’s circumference. 
Before the shore-dunes rose up as a_ barrier 
between this part of France and the sea, it is 
supposed a dry valley existed where the lake 
now is; and a Roman road is even said to 
have run through the middle of it. But the 
lake has now got a firm hold of the land. It 
is a hundred feet deep in places. 

We fished for pike, while our man_ lazily 
rowed us over the radiant water. It was 
scarcely a congenial pastime at so early an 
hour, for the air was frosty though the sun 
was hot. Very soon, however, we had _ heat 
enough for our purpose. The pale gold and 
turquoise and silver-gray of the morning sky 
were succeeded by an intense unclouded blue. 
The lake became smooth as a dish, and tried 
the eyes with its brilliancy. Nor had we much 
sport to encourage us to continue being slowl 
broiled. Twice only did the bell ring to whic 
our lines were attached: a comfortable Southern 
method of fishing which enables the angler to 
devote his attention to other things until he 
has attracted the notice of a fish. 

Towards eleven o'clock we returned to the 
shore and rambled «about the forest. I never 
saw more butterflies than here: the 
clouded yellow. The heath was in gay bloom, 
and the sun on our green canopy Aa a fine 
show. Blackberries were thick and ripe on the 
brambles. And the yellow and bronze of the 
bracken went well with the other colours about 
us. Thus sauntering idly, we returned to the 
hamlet, a straggling coterie of neat little single- 
storeyed cottages dispersed about a broad clear- 
ing in the forest. The people may be poor, 
but there were no signs of poverty in their 
tenements. Vines and fig-trees hugged the 
white walls, and made them pleasant to behold. 
But the cultivated fields—vines and Indian corn 


—told their own tale of the uphill work of 
the local labourer. . 

There is a church in the hamlet, a common- 
place French country church, with white walls 
and a ceiling painted with stars. But the plane- 
trees round about it were not commonplace. 
They had already begun to don the majestic 
hues of autumnal decay. Moreover, they offered 
us some shade. We got more shade at the 
hamlet inn, where, later, we breakfasted in a 
meagre fashion on a table set in the vineyard. 
This done, we gasped through the forest towards 
the railway station. We could well understand 
that the heat of the summer is as deleterious to 
the Landes as the rains of winter. The one 
withers the district with astonishing prompti- 
tude, while the other soaks it as mercilessly. 
And so we made our way back to La Teste. 
The train spent an hour in covering the eight 
miles: perhaps the heat tried it. As we returned 
in the evening to Bordeaux, a huge beam of 
purpled smoke was visible, trending obliquely 
from the heart of the forest towards the 
heavens. Our fellow-travellers were much agi- | 
tated by the sight. Indeed, they had some | 
reason to be, if they were either sympathetic- 
ally or pecuniarily interested in the Landes. A 
forest fire had broken out. How it would burn, 
with such resinous fuel to feed it, the imagina- 
tion may readily conceive. These contingencies 
represent yet another of the hardships attendant 
upon cultivation in this fascinating yet not 
altogether cheerful district. This fire in a few 
hours consumed, it is said, about forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of timber. 


THE MYSTERY OF PILGRIM GRAY. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


WHEN Harborn reached the office next morning, 
after a more restful night than he had known 
for some days, his gloomy forebodings had been 
dispelled. He sat down at his desk to open 
his letters without any dread of the possible 
threats of creditors. He broke the seals and 
read communication after communication—by 
no means cheering—without a single qualm. 
With few exceptions, these letters would have 
driven him ae with despair four-and- 
—— hours ago. But things had changed. 
The bank was as firm as a rock now. His 
credit would be saved! For wasn’t there a 
draft on demand for seven thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds lying snugly stowed away behind 
iron doors? Yes; before four o’clock -that day, 
Harborn reflected, the bill would have been 
discounted—it was drawn upon a leading San 
Francisco bank—and his affairs would be once 
more in a solvent condition. 

He unlocked the safe and took out the 
bank draft that Zilpah had left in his keeping. 
While he still stood with it in his hand, 
revolving in his mind the best and quickest 
method of converting it into hard cash, the 
door opened and one of the clerks came in. 
‘Mr Garfoot, sir. He wishes to see you.’ 

‘Michael Garfoot?’ said Harborn. ‘Show him 
up-stairs,’ 

Among the first to put money into Harborn’s 
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bank, when Harborn’s father started the Loan 
and Deposit business in the market-place at 
Boston, had been Michael Garfoot. During the 
last thirty years his account with the bank had 
been steadily on the increase. Harborn there- 
fore regarded him as one of the oldest if not 
the most important client. 

‘Well, Mr Garfoot,’ said the young banker 
cheerily as he placed a chair for the black- 
smith, ‘what can we do for you?’ 

Garfoot wore a greatcoat buttoned up over 
his leathern apron, of which an inch or two 
peeped out below his knees. He sat down 
and began to twist his low-crowned hat nerv- 
ously in his hands. ‘I reckon, Mr Harborn, 
you’ve not heard the news. Your manner tells 
me that.’ 

‘The news, Garfoot?’? and Harborn regarded 
the blacksmith more attentively. ‘What news ? 

‘Terrible, sir,’ he answered in a husky voice. 
‘You may hammer it into as neat a shape as 
you choose, you can’t make it anything but 
terrible—leastways, for me and my girl.’ 

*Zilpah! She’s not ill? 

‘No. She bears up wonderful,’ said Garfoot 
—‘ wonderful, considerin’. For it’s likely enough 
there’ll be a warrant out afore the day’s over 
agin her and me.’ 

‘What can you mean?’ 

‘That’s what I’ve come to tell you. Some- 
thing ig Henge last night, sir, that looks un- 
common like the worst o’ crimes—murder. An 
individual was struck down, as it’s thought, in 
St Botolph’s Tower; and the individual’s name 
is Pilgrim Gray.’ 

‘Pilgrim Gray? and the colour left Harborn’s 
cheeks, 

‘My old apprentice, Mr Harborn,’ said the 
blacksmith, ‘and Zilpah’s young man.’ 

‘And you—Zilpah and you—are suspected of 
being concerned ? 

‘Ay, suspected. You can’t hammer it into a 
better word, sir, try how you may.’ 

‘But—but the thing’s preposterous,’ cried 
Harborn, with an indignant and angry look. 
‘How is it possible that you or Zilpah should 
be concerned ? 

‘That’s soon told,’ said Garfoot ; and he pro- 
ceeded to relate how his daughter was known 
to have been in St Botolph’s Tower for an 
hour and more yesterday afternoon; how he, 
owing to a fit of abstraction, had neglected to 
light St Botolph’s lantern at the hour of sun- 
set; and finally, how, the lantern being once 
set going, Pilgrim Gray had been discovered by 
Zilpah lying on the terrace injured seriously, 
and like. to die. ‘At the very moment we 
found him,’ Garfoot concluded, ‘who should 
appear at the open archway at the top o’ the 
stairs, Mr MHarborn, but Matt Hibbins the 
verger, and a mariner what calls himself John 
Grimshaw! We carried Pilgrim down-stairs 
among us, and conveyed him aboard the 
mariner’s ship. He’s a-lying there now ’twixt 
life and death.’ 

For a moment they sat silent, looking fixedly 
at each other. The blacksmith was the first to 


speak. 

‘Mr Harborn,’ said he, his hand re- 
spectfully on the young fellows knee, ‘I’ve 
known you all your life; and there ain’t no 


need to set the sparks a-flying when dealing 
with the true metal I b’lieve you to be. Come 
sir! We had best understand each other at 
once.’ 

‘What is it?’ said Harborn, apprehensively, 

‘My girl was here, in this very office, about 
the time all this terrible business was a- oing 
on. I’ve got her word for it! She’s told me 
everything. You haven’t a thought to deny it; 
have you?’ 

‘No! Zilpah was here about five o’clock last 
evening, said Harborn, taking the bank draft 
from under a paper-weight and handing it to 
the blacksmith. 

Garfoot took it and examined it thoughtfully, 
‘The mariner, John Grimshaw, gave this to 
me, said he, ‘in that black-sealed letter to 
Zilpah from Pilgrim Gray. That was a week 
or two ago. I’ve a mind to give it back.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Why, Mr Harborn? Why, you see, sir, I’m 
mighty doubtful whether this money is my 
girl’s ater all. How’d it be if Pilgrim should 
recover? He might lay claim to this here seven 
thousand odd pounds. There ain’t no saying. 
But how’d it be should he die? Which it 
aint unlikely! If this seven thousand odd 
pounds be used, sir, used as a desperate means 
o saving your bank from a smash-up—you’ll 
excuse plain speaking—wouldn’t there ~ a sort 
of . reason to suspect you alonger Zilpah and 
me 

Harborn started up from his desk. ‘I never 
thought of that!’ said he; and he began to 
pace to and fro. 

Garfoot watched him distressfully, still turn- 
ing the draft over and over while waiting for | 
Harborn to come to some decision. Suddenly | 
the young banker paused and rested his hand | 
upon the blacksmith’s great shoulder. ‘She — 
has told you that I love her; hasn’t she ?’ | 

‘Yes. My girl has kept nothing back.’ 

‘You’ve no word to say against it?’ 

‘Not a word, said Garfoot. 

‘You have full confidence in me ?’ | 
‘Ay, my lad, said the blacksmith, holding 
a hand ; ‘I would trust ye with untold 

gold, 

Harborn grasped Garfoot’s hand; then he 
said : ‘Now give me back that draft’ | 

Garfoot gave it back without hesitation; and | 
then rising from his chair, shook Harborn by 
the hand once more, saying, ‘I’ll leave the 
business to you, sir, and trust you to act as a 
man of honour would do!’ and then he went 
out. 

Harborn had risen from his desk. A look of 
firm resolve crossed his face. The crash might 
come; the doors of the bank might be closed ; 
but this draft on a San Francisco house, which 
had fallen so strangely into his hands, should 
never pass into circulation while a knowledge 
of its existence might even remotely injure 
Zilpah Garfoot’s name. 


A week went by. The day was drawing to 
a close. Michael Garfoot, in his leathern apron 
and cap, stood beside his forge fire. His 
daughter stood opposite to him, working dili- 
gently at the bellows with both hands. These 
two figures standing there, with the fire-glow 
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more brightly reflected, as the twilight deep- 
ened outside, formed an _ expressive grou 
Zilpah’s figure was even picturesque in its atti- 
tude of energy and half-conscious defiance. The 
blacksmith Pd no look of dreaminess now. 
His whole aspect was that of a stern and 
almost dogged workman, without any visible sign 
of poetry in his grimy face. He presently drew 
forth a piece of red-hot iron with the tongs, 
and began to strike sparks from it on the 
anvil, beating out the metal in masterly style. 
Zilpah leaned an arm upon the bellows, watch- 
ing him. 

‘Ah!’ said he at last, still busy with hammer 
and tongs, ‘this here’s the music for me a’ter 
all. There’s none like it when you’re regular 
overset! The fiddle is my ’obby, I’ll not deny. 
It has helped to pass many an hour; ay, an’ 
cheer it too! But this is the aed « to go 
by, my dear ; leastways, when the troubles come.’ 

‘Perhaps you’re right, father,’ said Zilpah 
wearily ; ‘but we had need to hammer till 
doomsday to lighten the weight of trouble 
that’s come upon us.’ 

‘Now, Zilpah, don’t you give way, my dear, 
said the blacksmith. ‘It ain’t like you. Our 
luck’s sure to turn! How could it be other- 
wise with all these horse-shoes a-hanging round 
the walls?—Come! Light the lamp. I mustn’t 
be late to-night with the lantern in St Botolph’s 
Tower. I don’t know what the verger would 
say if ’twere to happen agin !’ 

When her father was gone, Zilpah still stood 
leaning her arm on the bellows, keeping the 
dying embers aglow by a mechanical movement 
of her elbow, and throwing up fitful reflections 
of the fire. Her cloak hung loosely over her 
shoulders, as though she had lately been out 
upon some errand, and had come back too tired 
and disheartened to remove it. While she still 
stood lost in thought, the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs upon the highway stole upon her ear and 
roused her attention. She raised her head, and 
seemed on the point of flight. But before she 
had moved a step, Harborn appeared, leading in 
the black mare at the forge door. He dropped 
the bridle and came forward with both hands 
outheld towards her: ‘ Zilpah !’ 

Her arm still rested upon the bellows. She 
moved her elbow, and awakened a blaze that 
was reflected upon both their faces. She met 
— glance with an intensely appealing 
ook. 

‘Why did you hide the truth from me?’ he 
cried. ‘Why did you give me reason to sus- 
"ad you for a single day? But I might have 
nown. Forgive me! You are the best—the 
most generous woman that ever breathed! 

Again he held out his hands to her; but 
Zilpah never took her eyes from his face, 
seemingly too intent upon the words he was 
speaking to heed the gesture. 

‘I have had the good fortune,’ Harborn went 
on, ‘to learn the whole truth at last about the 
affair in St Botolph’s Tower. You met Pilgrim 
Gray on the minster stairs—met him at the 
very moment of discovering his letter and the 
bank draft. You were on the point of coming 
to me; but he barred the way. There was a 
scene—a painful scene between you, I have 


Zilpah put her hand before her eyes, but she 
uttered no response. 

‘It ended by your promising to marry him, 
said Harborn, ‘if he, on his part, would promise 
to lay no claim to the seven thousand eight 
hundred pounds for the term of five years.’ 

‘Who told you this?’ 

‘I have learned it from Pilgrim Gray himself, 
on board Grimshaw’s ship. He is in a fair way 
to recover,’ 

‘I’m glad of that. I was there an hour ago; 
but Captain Grimshaw wouldn’t let me see him, 

‘For the best of reasons, Zilpah,’ said Har- 
born; ‘another meeting between you in his 
present state of health would probably kill the 
man. When you abruptly left the tower— 
when you left Pilgrim Gray to his meditations 
—he was seized with a sudden giddiness and 
fell, striking his head against the stonework. 
There he lay until you found him an hour 
afterwards,’ 

‘Poor fellow! I am much to blame. He 
looked as though he had been struck down,’ 
said Zilpah--‘and the verger gave it as his 
opinion that there had been an attempt on his 
life. Even Captain Grimshaw cast suspicious 
looks at my father and me. And I led you 
to believe, when I came to your office, that he 
was dead.’ 

‘Yes. Why did you?’ 

‘1 dreaded being questioned, said Zilpah. 
‘It was the only means of escape I could think 
of. We are no longer suspected ?” 

‘No. And I’ll take good care,’ said Harborn, 
‘that no word is ever breathed against you 
again. The man has been subject to these 
attacks of giddiness ever since that serious 
illness that led to his reported death; for it 
was generally believed, at the time Grimshaw 
set sail, that Pilgrim Gray was as good as dead. 
He is not the man he was—never will be. He 
has never quite got over the effects of that 
fever ; and there is little doubt that, what with 
the excitement of meeting you, and his jealous 
anger upon a certain night at seeing us here 
together—for it was Pilgrim’s knock, after all! 
—naturally combined to unhinge him. But he 
is now out of danger once more.’ 

Zilpah had begun to draw her cloak more 
closely about her while he still spoke. ‘Ill 
go and tell father at once,’ said she.—‘ Thank 
you, Mr Harborn, for coming on your way 

ome: thank you a thousand times! I can’t 
tell you what a load you’ve taken off my 

‘Stay !’ and Harborn ste quickly before 
her = she moved mt - the forge door. 
‘One word before you go. You can spare one 
moment more.’ 

‘What is it, sir? 

‘Zilpah, don’t speak so rm, I want to 
ask you a question. May I?—Well, suppose,’ 
said he, stroking the sleek neck of his black 
mare thoughtfully—‘ suppose that Pilgrim Gray, 
realising, in his calmer moments, not only that 
you do not love him, but that a union between 
you would lead to serious misunderstandings 
as the years went that, realising 
all this before it was too late, he had deter- 
mined to free you from your promise—would 


little doubt.’ 


you accept your release ?’ 
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Zilpah stared at him with wondering eyes, 
but no word d her. 

‘Su Harborn isted—‘ suppose that, 
through Grimshaw’s persuasion, Pilgrim Gray 
had resolved upon a long voyage with his 
| trusty friend—a voyage that might extend over 
years—and that it was his wish to see the 
_ seven thousand eight hundred pounds invested 

in Harborn’s Bank before he set sail—would 
you still keep me at arm’s-length ?’ 

‘Dear friend !, If it is really true,’ she cried, 
—‘if I am free—how can you ask?’ 

‘Because I love you. Zilpah, it’s true. 
You will not refuse me now?’ 

Zilpah took his outstretched hands. ‘I have 
always loved you,’ said she; ‘but I never 
knew how deeply until I heard Pilgrim’s knock, 
and—and you were gone.’ 


Harborn’s Bank prospered. And at the end 
of five years the seven thousand eight hundred 
pounds, which had caused Zilpah so much dis- 
tress, was repaid with interest to Pilgrim Gray. 
In the turret workshop in St Botolph’s Tower, 
Michael Garfoot was to be often seen during 
the last days of his life seated on the oaken 
chest discoursing melodiously on his old violin. 
After Zilpah became Robert Harborn’s wife, 
she seldom found the time to mount into the 


tower, as she was wont to do in former days; | 


but her eldest boy was often there, seated at 
the blacksmith’s feet, as the verger had often 
seen Zilpah Garfoot—he assured me in conclu- 
sion—when she was a child, 


THE MODERN NOVEL. 


THE best-read productions of the modern press, 
in the sense of being widely read, are doubt- 
less the newspaper, the monthly or weekly 
periodical with instalments of serials or short 
stories, and the modern novel, whether in one 
volume or three volumes, either bought or 
perused through the circulating library. The 
idlest as well as the busiest people, the jaded 
business man, the clergyman, the lawyer as well 
as the working man, alike expatiate and recreate 
themselves in the imaginary world conjured up 
in books. Dr Conan Doyle, no mean master of 
the craft, magnifies his office, and warns us not 
to look at fiction as a mere pastime. It was 
one of the most vital influences in the world; 
what the ple mostly read, and what they 
read, they thought, and what they thought they 
did. ‘It moulded the character, and the actions 
of men. When one thought of what a single 
pee novel could do, of the thousands of wear 

ours it had lightened to the sad-h 

of the sick men who had been cheered 


up by 
it, he felt doubtful whether there was one 
sphere of human effort by which one could 
confer greater benefit on one’s fellow-men.’ 
And R. L. Stevenson has said, in allusion to 
his own intellectual development, that the most 


influential books, and the truest in their 
influence, are works of fiction, because they 
a rearrange, and clarify the lessons of life, 
‘they disengage us from ourselves, and they 


constrain us to the acquaintance of others.” We 
need not give opinions from readers, although 
much might be said of the abuse of this power, 
and also of over-production, as well as of the 
increase of ‘Sexmania’ novels, a passing disease 
in fiction, which it is to be hoped will soon 
yield to healthier influences. 

No daring interviewer has hitherto managed 
to print a list of the reading of Queen Victoria, 
but it has been stated that she has read some 
of the novels of William Black and Thomas 
Hardy, Edna Lyall’s Donovan, and in 1892 
accepted a whole set of the novels of Marie 
Corelli. The favourite reading of the late Czar 
of Russia consisted of the fiction of all coun- 
tries. Darwin enjoyed a novel being read to 
him, while Carlyle solaced himself with Marryat 
and the like, ere he buckled to the re-writing 
of the burnt first volume of his French Revolu- 
tion. Ruskin likes a good novel, and what is 
more, has hinted as to improvements in the 
writing of them. One of the discomforts of his 
old age has been that the novelists have not 
allowed him to stay long enough with the 
people he likes, and that for the growing good 
of society, the ‘varied energies and expanding 
peace of wedded life’ should have more atten- 
tion, ‘The true love-story begins at the altar, 
says R. L. Stevenson in his essay El Dorado; 
and Andrew Lang tells us the ‘story is the 
thing,’ and that all sorts of fiction are good 
save that which is wearisome. 

The annual issue of novels, tales, and other 
fiction, in the shape of new books and new 
editions, is far beyond the powers of the most 
voracious reader. It amounts to something like 
three books for every day in the year, and in 
the case of 1894, if we include new editions, 
with two hundred or so to spare. Reports from 
librarians unite in telling us of the run upon 
fiction in the shelves of every public and circu- 
lating library. The Tate Library, Brixton, with 
five thousand novels on its shelves, had only 
one hundred not in circulation the other day. 
Mudie’s first order for a novel in demand is 
sometimes three thousand copies. The success 
of the cheap collected editions of the works of 
Black, Blackmore, Hardy, Meredith, and others, 
with the continued sale of Scott, and the re- 
vival from time to time in the shape of new 
editions of the older and more classical story- 
tellers, all point in the same direction. 

There are many modern successes which are 
not easy to account for. These we can but 
chronicle, and the reader may make his or her 
own deductions. For instance, the sale of thirty- 
four of the books issued by Mrs Henry Wood 
has exceeded a million of copies; and had she 
been able to secure a royalty on all the drama- 
tisations of them, she might have been, if not 
a millionaire, at least a much wealthier author. 
East Lynne leads off at four hundred thousand ; 
The Channings at one hundred and forty thou- 
sand; Mrs Haliburton’s Troubles, one hundred 
and twenty thousand ; and so on down the long 
list, in a descending scale of popularity. Of 
the Heavenly Twins, four thousand were sold in 
three-volume form, and fifty thousand altogether 
in 1894. Dodo and the Yellow Aster both did 
well: of the latter, three thousand went in 
three-volume form, and the book is in a 
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fourteenth edition. Of Caine’s Manz- 
man, fifty thousand ie were sold in five 
months. The sale of Scott's Antiquary 
the first week of publication was six thousan 
copies. Mr Du Maurier’s Trilby, one hun- 
dred thousand copies were disposed of by 
Harpers in America in ten weeks, and eight 
editions followed one another immediately on 
publication in this country: this last in three- 
volume form, a rare event in the case of any 
novel. The American selling price, we may 
add, is a dollar and a half; the English edition 
was published at the orthodox thirty-one shil- 
lings and sixpence. The original drawings illus- 
trating Peter Ibbetson and Trilby have been sold 
for fifteen hundred pounds. 

We were lately told that Mr Stanley J. 
Weyman made six thousand pounds in one 
year: this is explained when we know that he 
was able to put four books on the market 
when the tide turned in his favour, and as he 
has himself acknowledged, two thousand pounds 
of this sum came from America. The sale of 
J. M. Barrie’s books was slow at first; it took 
five months to sell the first five hundred of 
Auld Licht Idylis: a notice in the Spectator 
started the book; and A Window in Thrums 
has run up to fifty thousand copies; while of 
the Little Minister forty-six thousand have been 
sold. It is quite natural here to point to the 
success last year of S, R. Crockett with the 
Raiders and Lilac Sun-bonnet, while the fortunate 
author has engagements booked up till the end 
of the century; and Ian Maclaren’s (Rev. John 
Watson) Beside ithe Bonnie Brier Bush, has had 
a sale of thirty thousand copies in five months. 

The increase in the demand for fiction has 
quickened the competition immensely amongst 
editors and publishers for the services of the 
first five or six leading novelists, and forced 
up prices in proportion. It is quite possible 
for a novelist who has a vogue, and who is 
neither a Thackeray nor a Dickens, to command 
one thousand pounds, or even fifteen hundred 
pounds, as the price for serial issue alone. 
A common method is to farm out a story 
through a syndicate or literary agent. Liter- 
ature to the man who has a big public is 
not altogether a beggarly business. The gross 
value of Lord Tennyson’s estate was over fifty- 
seven thousand pounds; that of Mr Froude was 
a few shotunnule more; while the value of 
Victor Hugo’s personal estate in England was 
ninety-two thousand pounds, Chapman arranged 
to pay Dickens seven thousand five hundred 
pounds for his unfinished Edwin Drood, with a 
share in after-profits. George Eliot received in 
cash down for her different novels at least forty 
thousand pounds, Romola alone yielding seven 
thousand pounds. Wilkie Collins received five 
thousand pounds for Armadale, and three thou- 
sand pounds for No Name. The Bonners of 
Philadelphia have paid Mrs Hodgson Burnett as 
much as three thousand pounds for a new story. 
No wonder Mr Grant Allen turned his back in 
1885 on the fight against poverty at scientific 
work, ‘and took to penny-a-lining at vulgar 
stories.’ But all do not receive the great prizes 
of literature ; the highest work is not the best 
rewarded. Mr J. A. Symonds calculated that 
for eleven years’ labour on his Renaissance in 


Italy he received fifty pounds a year. And 
there are authors who work harder than the 
average clerk or business man, who cannot keep 
their heads above water. In literature, as in 
other professions, there is always ‘plenty of 
room at the top,’ and the best reward there. 
The struggle is at the foot of the ladder. 

There is a fickleness about the regular novel 
reader: he is a perfect Athenian, ever craving 
something new; ready to drop a favourite 
author, when tired of his characters and trick 
of style, in favour of a fresh hand. Thus the 
older writers get elbowed out and forgotten in 
a surprisingly short space of time. e do not 
mean to indicate that this is quite the case 
with William Black, Besant, and others we could 
name who have been before the public for twenty 
years and more ; but so many younger men have 
struggled to the front, that the stage is crowded, 
and all do not get a proper hearing. Rud- 
yard Kipling, Rider Haggard, Stevenson, Barrie, 
Crockett, Hall Caine, Dr A. Conan Doyle, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Stanley Weyman, Gilbert Parker. 
Anthony Hope, all demand and have received 
the patronage of the fiction-reading public. 
So one writer crowds out another, and the ques- 
tion will be, Who is to stay? To be ignorant 
of the younger men is to belong to a past 
generation, although one feels that keeping up 
with them is often done at the expense of the 
‘classics.’ Even the form of publication has been 
threatened ; one volume, two, or three, what 
shall it be? Scott's Pirate brought in the 
thirty-one-and-sixpence price in 1822, while Silas 
Marner was amongst the first of the novels at 
six — and in one volume, a form and 
price which is very pe ular at present. 

The foundation of Arrowsmith’s well-known 
Bristol Library began with the phenomenal 
success of ‘Hugh Conway’s’ Called Back, which 
sold for a time at the rate of ten thousand a 
week, and in less than four years had run 
to three hundred and gp Pay thousand. 

1e author had parted with the copyright for 
eighty pounds, but the publisher (as in the case 
of the Harpers and Trilby) generously gave him 
a royalty afterwards on the copies sold. One 
of the later successes of this series has been 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda, which soon 

into a twelfth edition, and which, along 

with three more works from the same pen in 
1894, and many magazine sketches, brought this 
clever writer rapidly to the front. He has gained 
a place in five or six years; and his ‘Chronicles 
of Count Antonio’ in Chambers, and other works, 
agg that he will keep it too, and advance. 
ike Anthony Hope, F. Anstey (Guthrie) and 
many another author, Mr Rider 
Haggard, when he began literary work, only 
thought at first of filling up his time when pre- 
_ for the bar. The success of King Solomon’s 
ines led him on the ice; and of his most suc- 
cessful story, She, written at fever-heat in six 
weeks, one hundred thousand copies have been 
sold. Being a country gentleman, Mr Haggard 
can write how and when he pleases, which 
seems to be in winter, when there is less temp- 
tation to an out-of-door life. King Solomon’s 
Mines is not far behind She, at ninety-four 
thousand. Rudyard Kipling, who has made 
capital of Tommy Atkins both in verse and 
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prose, has given literary form to a vast body 
of Anglo-Indian folklore and garrison romance. 
Ever since Micah Clarke and the White Company, 
and the better-known Sherlock Holmes stories, 
Dr A. Conan Doyle has been a popular favourite ; 
while Stanley J. Weyman dates from the House 
of the Wolf, and has extended his reputation 
with A Gentleman of France, The Red Kobe, and 
My Lady Rotha. So that the historical romance 
of adventure is ro | but dead amongst us. 
The novel and sketch of Scottish life and char- 
acter ig by Scott, indifferently successful in 
the hands of Lockhart and John Wilson, and 
continued by Galt, Mrs Oliphant, George Mac- 
Donald, and William Black, received a powerful 
impulse from the work of J. M. Barrie, and has 
lost nothing in the hands of S. R. Crockett. 
Thomas Hardy, Blackmore, William Black, 
Walter Besant, Mrs Oliphant, Miss Braddon, 
‘Ouida,’ W. Clark Russell, ‘Edna Lyall,’ W. E. 
Norris, Marie Corelli, Geor, MacDonald, 
Jerome, Rhoda Broughton, ilkie Collins, 
Grant Allen, Trollope, Lord Lytton, and others, 
have had nothing to complain of from the 
readers at the circulating library. Mr Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone, one of the finest of our 
modern romances, had, as the Spectator says, 
‘the superior advantage of being novel as well 
as a novel, and came upon the world with the 
freshness and sunshine of a spring morning.’ 
To other than the Devonshire man, it is ‘as 
as clotted cream almost.’ Murray indicates 
its value as a guide to Exmoor. At first 
neglected, Mr Blackmore believes his romance 
caught on when the ‘marriage of the Princess 
Louise with the Marquis of Lorne happened by 
the similarity of name to bring the book to 
public hearing’ It has gone through thirty- 
eight editions, while the original three-volume 
edition has been reprinted. r Blackmore has 
never _ reached the same high-water mark. 
Since Far from the Madding Crowd (1874), Mr 
Thomas Hardy has had an excellent constitu- 
ency, although Tess of the D'Urbervilles has been 
too much for some of his early admirers. Be- 
tween three and four pounds have been offered 
for a first edition of the Madding Crowd. For 
long, George Meredith could hardly be called 
popular, though the recent issue of a cheap 
edition immensely widened his reading circle. 
The veteran novelist commands and brings a 
large price. When Mr Payn tells us that his 
average income for thirty-five working years has 
been fifteen hundred pounds a year from all 
sources, we guess how he stands with the 
public. He began by being frequently rejected, 
and the earnings of the first year of his married 
life were not much over thirty pounds. As the 
lot of Mehalah came to Mr Baring-Gould 
uring a sleepless night at Mersea, Essex, and 
after a visit to a dreary house on a marsh, so 
Mr Payn’s clever plot of Lost Sir Massingberd, 
which first appeared in Chambers’s Journal, came 
to him while seated on the top of a stagecoach. 
What Mr Swinburne has called one of our 
greatest masterpieces of narrative, and Mr Besant 
a picture of Europe before the dawn of learn- 
ing and religion more faithful than anything 
in Scott, is Charles Reade’s Cloister and the 
Hearth, which at first appeared as ‘A Good Fight’ 


thirty years ago, and lately achieved the honour 
of a sixpenny edition. In writing his story, 

Reade perused whole bookshelves and ransacked 
libraries. It appears that the editor of Once a 
Week having hinted at the speedy termination 
of the story, Reade reversed the catastrophe as 
it stands in volume form, as he made Gerard 
and his sweetheart happy. Mr Quiller-Couch 
agrees with Mr Besant as to this being one of 
the greatest of our modern historical novels, 
It is something, surely, to get all this for six- 
pence. At the date of his death, the romances 
of incident and adventure from the pen of R. L, 
Stevenson had all achieved wide recognition. Of 
Jekyll and Hyde, eighty thousand had been sold ; 
about the same number as of Olive Schreiner’s 
African Farm. Treasure Island stood at fifty-two 
thousand ; Kidnapped at thirty-nine thousand ; 
and its sequel, Catriona, at twenty thousand. 
These numbers are not remarkable. The greatest 
master of words amongst recent writers, he has 
defined his secret as ‘elbow grease.’ Though he 
was hardly a ee writer at first, the grue- 
some story of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde helped to 
carry his name abroad; but his sure touch in 
criticism and refined and delicate prose earl 

ained the ear of the intelligent public, throug 

1is incomparable essays. According to Dr Conan 
Doyle, no man ever had a more delicate percep- 
tion of the meaning of words than Stevenson, 
— his stories, while faultlessly composed, 
lack the robust vitality of Scott. But as a 
stylist he has been widely influential. A happy 
inspiration for a child’s map of a treasure 
island suggested the outline of the story of that 
masterpiece in narrative. The Spectator has 
said that the boys who lived between Robinson 
Crusoe and Treasure Island are boys who had 
only a foretaste of what was in preparation. 
The success of the Edinburgh edition of his 
works in twenty volumes lends colour to the 
opinion that much of his work will become 
classical. 

John W. Parker only ventured to print seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the Heir of Redclyffe, 
the maiden effort of Charlotte M. Yonge. Since 
it came into the hands of Macmillan in 1864 it 
has been reprinted twenty-two times up till 
1889 ; the Daisy Chain, by the same author, has 
= through twenty editions in the same period. 

hough it is not a novel in the ordinary sense, 
we note that Tom Brown’s School-days was re- 
printed four times in 1857, and about fifty times 
altogether ; while Carrots, by Mrs Molesworth, 
has been printed nineteen times between 1876 
and 1889, Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! in 
its various editions since 1885, has been printed 
at least thirty-four times. Mr Isaacs, by F. 
Marion Crawford, has been printed eighteen 
times between 1882 (the date of issue) and 1889 ; 
the demand for this story in 1883 seems to have 
been considerable, as it was at press nine times. 
Doctor Claudius, by the same author, has been 
pees nine times in six years. William Black’s 

rincess of Thule (1873) has been reprinted 
fourteen times up till 1886. Four editions were 
called for in the year of publication. The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton has also been 
reprinted fourteen times. All this and more in 
this paragraph may be learned from the model 


in Once a Week, was recast, published about 


bibliographical catalogue of Macmillan & Co. 
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Misunderstood, by Florence Montgomery, has been 
reprinted twenty-three times, We would like 
to know how often Mrs Craik’s John Haltfax has 
been reprinted, and also George MacDonald’s 
Alec Forbes, but no facts are forthcoming. 

In a brief article we can only touch the fringe 
of a big subject, and cannot touch fiction for 
the young, nor the American writer. We fancy 
E. p. Roe and Lew Wallace, whose Ben-Hur 
has sold to the extent of six hundred thousand, 
have had the largest sale in the United States. 
Dr Holland, the founder of Scribner, is not far 
behind them. The immense sale of ‘yellow 
backs’ goes without saying, and of sixpenny edi- 
tions, such as Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White, 
one hundred thousand is a common first impres- 
sion. The secret of the immense popularity of 
Mrs Henry Wood has been aad to the fact 
that she was the novelist of the ‘commonplace 
respectables ;’ that ‘she could embody for us the 
middle class, unintellectual, half-dis- 
agreeable folk, of whom there are thousands 
round us, courting, fighting, stealing, giving, 
exactly as she described them.’ Charles Lever 
tells us he wrote as he felt, sometimes in good 
spirits, sometimes in bad, always carelessly. 
‘God help me, I can do no better’ The 
authoress of John Halifax doubts if any really 
immoral man or irreligious woman ever made a 
good novelist. ‘Whatever you give, let it be 
the best that it is in you to give, whether suc- 
cess ever come, or be long delayed,’ says Mrs 
Parr. And no advice could be better. 


COUSIN CHARLEY. 
I 


‘SHE is lovely!’ said the cousin from Buenos 
Ayres, 

‘Indeed !’ said little Flo. 

‘And our meeting was quite a romance. 
Green hawthorn boughs and roses and things 
on all sides—after we got out of the station. I 
am glad I managed to take the wrong train 
from town !’ 

Flo held up her finger, laughing. ‘Think of 
poor little me—and of the pony—waiting half 
an hour in dismal disappointment, and then 
crawling back alone, past the same hawthorn 
boughs and roses !’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Charley, laughing back. ‘But 
one can’t connect romance with you, or with— 
the pony.’ 

‘Then tell me about the beauty.’ 

‘Well, she got out of the same train, and 
nobody met her either. She had a little bag 
to carry, and I had nothing. So, when we got 
out of the station and began to march solemnly 
down the one long road, I raised my hat and 
said, “Allow me,” which may have been un- 
civilised ; but when a fellow has just arrived 
from the wilds, he can’t be expected to know 
that it is rude to offer to carry a lady’s luggage. 
She turned the loveliest indignant face in the 
world upon me, hugging her bag with both 
hands. “No—thanks,” she said shortly, and 
pps a to the very farthest side of the road. 
t made me very red; and then I began to feel 
Rew for she was looking with all her 


might for a stile to get over; and if there were 
any breaks in the hawthorn, those sweet wild- 
roses crammed them up.—Honestly, Flo, do I 
look very—primeval ?’ 

She pretended to study him, but answered 
fairly: ‘No; only fresher than most people. 
Not a bit like a tramp.’ 

‘She did not like my presence, though, unin- 
troduced! And you see we walked at pretty 
much the same pace; she on one side and I on 
the other. I think the roses near her were 
sweeter; she kept her eyes on them, and I 
glanced that way too. But suddenly she turned 
and caught my look. Then she stopped to 
fasten a bootlace that was not untied; and as 
she meant me to proceed, I did it, though it 
was hard,’ 

‘Poor boy !’ said his cousin feelingly, patting 
his shoulder as she spoke. ‘What a long story ! 
And are you very, very smitten ?’ 

‘Oh, awfully, said Charley. ‘Be a comfort 
to me, Flo.’ 

She smiled as frankly as himself. ‘Indeed, 
I will, she said. ‘You shall pour out your 
woes to me as you used, and I will advise 
you; and ask her to tea.’ 

Out of the depths of an easy-chair came 
a sudden interruption: ‘Well, children, and 
what about the wedding? 

They stared at each other blankly. The 
wedding ! 

Flo ches down at her hands, They were 
not pretty. Useful little pudgy things, not 
overburdened with jewellery. She wore only 
one ring, and it flashed in her eyes now, 
reminding her of something. 

Charley, following her look, started. ‘Oh!’ 

It 


he said. 

A shadow of constraint fell over them. 
spoilt their talk, and made them—these old 
comrades !—positively shy. It was absurd. Flo 
said so to herself, looking as if she would like 
to pull off her only ring. But she had worn it 
long, and only soapy water could get it from 
her finger. 

She and Charley had always been the best of 
friends; but just before he went, a boy of 
twenty-one, to make his way abroad, they had 
had a sentimental fit. Charley had spent an 
uncle’s tip on a ring for her, and Flo’s parents 
took the matter seriously, though the two young 
things got over their sentiment very soon. 

After the first few mails, Charley wrote no 
more flowery details of the house he meant to 
build, and a telegram he would send to fetch 
her when it was ready; and Flo quite gave up 
studying the wedding gowns in papers. But 
when Flo was left an orphan, and Aunt Mary 
had addressed to him a long and solemn letter, 
he wrote to Flo, bidding her remember she 
belonged to him, and then filling up the rest 
of his letter in the old brother-fashion. 

Now Charley had come over to England ‘for 
a spree, he said. He found his little cousin 
the same as ever, a bright, busy, little soul ; 
fair and round, and not particularly beautiful, 
but the jolliest little comrade in the world. 
The very first morning she had gathered up 
his socks and carried them off to mend, in the 
nicest and least romantic way. Like a shock to 
both of them came the fact, never soberly faced 
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till now, that they were engaged to each 
other ! 

Aunt Mary, very kindly and considerately, 
remembering that the two had not had a 
— talk since Charley’s coming on the day 

fore, rose up from her comfortable chair and 
left the room. Her niece looked after her in 
consternation ; and Charley gave an embarrassed 
laugh, and then began to whistle. There was 
no savour in an obvious téte-d-téte with Flo. 
It was she who solved the difficulty by getting 
up and retreating after her too kind relation. 
ft is ridiculous!’ she cried, pausing on the 
threshold ; and then she slammed the door. 


‘My dear child’ Aunt Mary was holding 
forth in the kitchen, whence the only maid 
had been despatched upon a me Flo knelt 
on the fender, making toast, and her cheeks 
were as hot as her angry little brain. 

‘My dear’ child’ went on Aunt Mary 
solemnly, ‘the present arrangement, sanctioned 
by your parents, is eminently desirable. Charley 
and you know all each others faults and 
habits; and such a good little housekeeper as 
you are is just the thing for a man in his 
position. I may say you have been brought 
“s expressly for that purpose, since I have 
always in your training kept your probable 
future well in mind’—— 

‘Bother !’ ejaculated Flo. 

‘Besides, my dear, your parents quite con- 
sidered it a settled matter. You would surely 
never disappoint their wishes, and for a whim 
of your own upset a plan known and approved 
by everybody, and especially advantageous to 
yourself and Charley ’—— 

Flo’s toast was burning black and ominous. 
She only said, however, getting redder, ‘But 
if Charley does not me ?” 

‘He is very fond of you, I am sure,’ declared 
Aunt Mary, ‘and more than that would be 
superfluous’—— 

‘Or—I—for Charley ?’ 

‘Do not be foolish!’ With these words Aunt 
Mary caught the fork from her niece’s careless 
hands and held up the smoking toast. Flo 
saw rebuke approaching, and decamped, but 
not to go and talk to Charley. There was a 
lump in her throat that would have to come 
out at her eyes. 


‘Take Charley for a walk.’ These were Aunt 
Mary’s commands, delivered stringently, and 
Flo, while fetching her hat, made up her mind 
that it should not be a solitary country ramble. 
It would have been so nice to tramp over 
muddy fields with Charley and chatter as they 
did of old. But that was impossible when 
they were sent out as engaged people, with the 
horrid consciousness upon them that they were 
truly such. 

‘We will call on the Smiths,’ she suggested 
quickly, and Charley seemed relieved. 

Out of Aunt Mary’s sight, they were not so 
constrained, and managed to forget that they 
were anything but chums. As they marched 
up the weedy path that brought them to the 
Smiths, the rising fun in Flo's gray eyes 
rubbed 
owship. 


encountered more in Charley’s, and = 
their boots on the mat in merry feil 


There was tennis going on in the garden 
behind. They passed through a crooked : 
age, and came suddenly out among geraniums 
and balls and people. 

‘There she is!’ whispered Charley—‘the 
beauty of the station.” But Flo looked dis- 


appointed. 

‘That is Helen Smith,’ she whispered back, 
‘Oh Charley, is she your style? 

‘I think her very pretty,’ said Charley 
stoutly. 

His cousin raised her eyebrows. ‘All right; 
I will present you,’ she observed shortly, ‘and 
you can go and talk to her.’ 

Charley was only too delighted. Properly 
brought up and introduced, he was quite ac- 
ceptable to Helen Smith, and was permitted to 
fetch a camp-stool to her side. Her big dark 
eyes were very kind, and her voice was slow 
and friendly. 

At the end of a very pleasant quarter of an 
hour, he looked lazily round to see what Flo 
was. about, and saw her wandering among rows 
of distant cabbages with a tall and soldierly 
companion. As Charley could not keep his 
eyes entirely fixed on Helen Smith, he glanced 
over yonder now and then, and counted how 
often they passed the cabbages. Six times. It 
was rather rude of Flo to desert her cousin so 
completely. They turned. She must be coming 
now. But no; they went serenely off along a 
hedge of peas. 


‘Well, did you get on with Helen Smith?’ 
said Flo, as she and her cousin proceeded home. 

Charley, however, had a grievance which no 
gratitude could smother. ‘What made you go 
off with that fellow? he said. ‘I didn’t like 
the look of him at all.’ 

Flo looked up age with the light of 
battle in her eyes. ‘No? He is Helen’s 
brother—an officer” she said, and then was 
silent, though she had not uttered all she 
meant to say. After a while she spoke again, 
briskly : ‘To-morrow, Helen is coming to tea.’ 


Charley was at his window. On the chest of 
drawers lay a row of neatly folded socks, fresh 
from Flo’s tidy fingers. She had hemmed the 
crisp little frills of the curtains he pushed 
aside, and she had pinned illuminated texts 
above the mantel-piece. But he was not think- 
ing of Flo. eye of somebody with great 
dark eyes, and a slow, sweet voice. Somebody 
whose face was like that in a Christmas annual 
that Flo had once posted to Buenos Ayres, 
along with her own photograph in a tie and 
sailor hat. He had gazed long at the lovely 
face in the engraving—far longer than he had 
at the likeness of his little cousin! He had 
said then that he would never see such a face 
in real life. But he had seen Helen Smith. 

All at once the small room seemed to stifle 
him. It reminded him of ties and promises 
that hemmed him in, ties that he could not 
fairly break. It made him feel as if all beauti- 
ful faces like Helen Smith’s were far away, 
and amongst the rest of dear things unattain- 
able ; and he could not bear it. 

Hurrying down the narrow stair, and just 
diving into Aunt Mary’s presence to secure a 
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match, he went into the garden and began to 
smoke. A straggling apple-tree hid the stiff 
little red-brick dwelling from his view, and far 
down the twisting road he could see the trees 
and the white smoke of Helen Smith’s abode. 
It was hard on a fellow to be bound like this. 
He had been a boy and an idiot then; but 
everybody tvok it for granted that he had the 
same mind still. And he could not fairly go 
up to Flo, kind little Flo, and say: ‘You are 
a jolly little chum, and I like you very much ; 
but I do want something else in a wife. That 
would be a mean thing, and he could not do it. 
But if only —— 

‘Charley !’ 

He started. Flo, in her cotton blouse and 
dark blue skirt, was hurrying down the path. 
Her face was red, as if she had been crying, 
and her hair was rather tumbled. ‘I want to 
speak to you,’ she called, panting. Then she 
took him to the very end of the garden, which 
no window saw, and began. ‘Aunt Mary has 
been driving me wild. She keeps reminding 
me that you and I are engaged, and telling me 
that—that you really need me, and that it is 
horrid of me to feel—different. Oh Charley, 
we were such good friends before! and now I 
know we are both cross and miserable, and I 
am sure you are getting to hate me, and I—I 
am getting to hate you. It would be so much 
better if we were not engaged, and if we might 
do whatever we liked. I want to give you back 

our ring, Charley; and, please, let us be 
appy again!’ She ended with a short, excited 
sob, and held out the ring glittering in her 
palm. There was a mark round her finger 
where it had been, and she had spent an hour 
trying to get it off with soap and water; but 
at last she had succeeded, and had brought it 
out all wet and shining. 

Charley looked at her, full of relief. Poor 
little Flo! So she had been in the same con- 
dition as himself, only she was braver about it 
than he, and had had the courage to put an 
end to it all. 

‘So that is all square, he said, after many 
arguments put weakly on his part, and a tri- 
umphant overriding of them by Flo. Tucking 
her arm in his own, he proposed a walk. But 
Flo shook her head, and said she had things to 
do. Would he take a note to Helen Smith? 


IL 


He was free, quite free—Charley told him- 
self so many times, as he tramped down the 
muddy country lane with Flo’s little note in 
his pocket. It made a difference to everything ; 
the very air seemed lighter, and the sun more 
cheery. Still, he was sorry that Flo had not 
kept his ring. She had had it so long; it did 
not seem nice of her to give it back like a 
trifle she did not prize or care for in the least. 
Might she not have said: ‘I will keep my rin 
for your sake all the same, Charley ? eh 
asked her to; but she had declared that Aunt 
Mary would need its disappearance as a proof 
that matters were really at an end. Dear little 
Flo! She was as glad as he was to be on the 
same footing as of yore, and to have got rid of 
the complication that was upsetting their friend- 
ship for each other. 


| grass, 


The Smiths’ gate swung gaily shut as Charley 
sauntered through. The Smiths’ cat sat on the 
door-mat very solemnly, but arose to greet him, 
and purred about his boots. And Helen Smith 
rose slowly from a hammock in the garden 
and met him on the grass. He was not taken 
into the drawing-room. Why should one intro- 
duce dirty feet to the crumbless carpet, and 
disturb the fluffy tidies on the chairs, when 
the sun was shining warmly on the lawn? 

The note was opened and read. Something 
about bazaar-work, needing Mrs Smith to dictate 
the answer. She was out; but Charley was will- 
ing to wait, and Helen sat under the trees and 
looked enchanting ; while he in his new-found 
freedom felt as if there were nothing to prevent 
his gazing at her as much as he liked, and as 
long as she would let him. The martial tread 
of Helen’s brother disturbed them suddenly. 
He stalked up, leaving heavy traces on the 

and shook hands with Charley very 
shortly. Then he looked round and asked if 
he had come alone. The civilian saw him 
march back into the house, and thought to 
himself that Major Smith was a poor specimen 
of a British soldier, in spite of his girth and 
height. It did not need Helen’s soft laugh to 
explain that if his cousin Flo had accompanied 
him, Major Smith would not have been in such 
a hurry to retire, though he had ‘letters to 
write’ And Charley considered that Flo was 
far too good for him, though he was Helen’s 
only brother. 

Helen did not talk much, now they were 
together and alone. But Charley trusted that 
Mrs Smith would not feel called upon to hurry. 
How beautiful she was!—not Mrs Smith, of 
course. How daintily her hair waved back- 
wards, and how sweet and white were the 
hands that lay so idly on her lap. He could 
not help wondering how the ring Flo had 
repudiated would look on her taper finger. It 
would have to be taken in considerably first. 
And then the brisk swish of coming skirts was 
heard, and Mrs Smith called out ‘Good- 
morning !’ shrilly in advance. 

Walking back, Charley shut his eyes and 
tried to call up visions of Helen Smith: Helen 
in long white floating robes, with flowers on 
her head ; Helen on board ship, with the wide 
blue sea glinting up in her eyes; Helen stand- 
ing on a veranda, greeting—somebody. The 
pictures he called up were pretty ones; but 
somehow they all stopped at the veranda, over 
which the jasmine stars were drooping, with 
the soft winds sighing past. Homelier, simpler 

ictures did not suit so well. It was easier to 
ancy some small, busy face, like Flo’s, smiling 
across the teacups, or looking warmly up from 
the winter fire. He had too much reverence 
for the stately Helen to imagine her trotting 
about in a shabby house-frock, with a jingle 
of keys at her waist, and thoughts of tea and 
sugar. She was a beautiful thing to admire and 
treasure, not a mere ordinary being such as Flo. 

Lightly, a the summer days went by. 
Flo nels the dearest little comrade in the 
world, and when she said that Helen Smith 
was not her style, she would always end by talk- 
ing of her beauty, which was very kind. But 
Charley could not get on with Major Smith. 


& 


co 
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Men are so greedy. His relief had been 
intense when Flo had cut the knot in early 
summer. They were free again, free to go back 
to the early friendship that had been no en- 
cumbrance, that had not shut all romance for 
them into one dull and narrow groove. And 
that was to both delightful. But now, when 
the time of his going was not so far, he was 
not so content. He did not like to think that 
his little cousin’s face should brighten more 
for anybody else—that he should be ‘only 
Charley’ to her now. It was greedy and stupid 
to feel so. He told himself that with a laugh, 
and tried to be more charitable to this Major 
Smith, who seemed to have so much good 
sense. He would be a lucky man if he married 
Flo—if he was not only flirting—and at that 
thought Charley ground his teeth. If anybody 
dared to flirt with Flo, dear little Flo! 

He took to watching Major Smith, instead of 
giving all his mind to Helen. Yes, he was 


sure of it—there was no sincerity in the man. 
He was amusing himself. And what would it 
be to Flo? Charley made up his mind to, 
warn her. A brother and a » ae might well 
do that. So he followed her into the garden, 
where she was picking gooseberries, and offered 


help. | 

“Thanks, said Flo, displaying her scratched | 
fingers wofully. ‘The harm is done!’ 

‘Oh, what a shame!’ said Charley ; and then, 
suggestively, ‘Can’t you wear gloves ?’ 

‘My hands are not ornaments, like Helen’s,’ 
retorted Flo snappishly, and continuing to 
thrust them into the thorniest bushes. 

He helped to fill her bowl, and then, when 
she sat down on the grass to cut off the tops 
and tails, he established himself beside her 
and began to feel his way. 

They talked of the house across the ocean— 
which Flo would never see—of the shiftless 
bachelor rooms that might be made so pretty 
—of the yellow rose that would not beat the 
jasmine, and that nobody ever tended. And 
Flo was full of such clever plans and fancies, 
that Charley said: ‘I do wish you were there 
to carry them out!’ 

Flo laughed. ‘Honestly, Charley, you are 
wishing that somebody like Helen Smith, some- 
body with beautiful eyes and voice—and primed 
with good advice from me—was sweeping up 
and down the veranda and ordering you to do 
things !’ 

‘Talking of Helen Smith, said Charley 
quickly—here was his chance—‘I wanted to 
speak to you about her brother.’ 

‘To speak to me?’ and there was something 
very proud in the way Flo lifted up her little 
voice. 

‘Yes. I don’t like the way—I mean I think 
he is trying to amuse himself—to’—— 

‘Go on,’ said Flo. 

‘Well, “flirt” I suppose you would call it, 
finished Charley- lamely—‘ with you.’ 

The bowl was overturned. The gooseberries 
rolled far and wide over the grass, and Flo 
stood up in a blaze of indignation. ‘ What 
right have you?’ she cried tempestuously ; ‘and 
what business have you to suppose that, because 
you cannot care for me, because you do not 


think me pretty, others cannot? I will thank 


you to let my affairs alone, and to try and 
imagine, if you can, that everybody may not 
feel as you do” Then she caught up the 
empty bowl, and, crushing the gooseberries 
under her hasty feet, departed. 

Flo was offended, and Charley found it a 
very serious matter. Rain had come on; there 
was no getting out. He was thrown on Aunt 
Mary’s powers of entertainment, and got no 
help from Flo. The sitting-room had a damp 
and clammy feel. His own room was being 
‘cleaned’ by a dilatory maid; the carpet was 
up, and could not be shaken in the wet. And 
Aunt Mary’s talk was that of a barometer. 

He waylaid Flo on the stairs once and began 
to make apologies. But she, sailing down, 
smothered in a big white apron, said she was 
busy, and quickly disappeared. Charley lingered 
in the draughty e for a space, and then 
pushed open the kitchen door. The maid was 
up-stairs, and Flo in sole possession. The fire 
shone from the open range, and glittered on 
the polished things hanging about. Flo’s hands, 
looking white and comely, were dabbling in 
white clouds of flour, and she looked so bright 


and busy that Charley forgot her wrath and 


took one step towards her. But on seeing him, 
her face changed, and the little song she was 
humming ‘You must not come into 
the kitchen, she said. ‘Aunt Mary would not 
like it ;? and her voice was dry and cold. She 
would not answer his beseeching except by a 
sharper repetition ; and he had to remove him- 
self from thence. That warm little picture 
fixed itself on his mind regretfully through the 
whole dreary afternoon. 

She did not relent at night. And the next 
morning she had to go to a dentist, and Charle 
might not come with her. She would be all 
day about that and other things; and unless he 
cared to walk about the streets of a country 
town for hours in solitary state, he had better 
stay at home. So he stayed, and found the 
extremely long. 

e went over to the Smiths’ for a little, but 
did not enjoy it so much as he expected. 
Helen looked as lovely as ever, but then she 
had always looked the same. For the first 
time Charley felt impatient, bored, and took 
himself off early. 

He had observed a sudden look of Major 
Smith’s as he said that Flo was coming back 
that evening; and he wondered if Helen’s 
brother meant to have the impertinence to 
meet her. The fancy bothered him. He did 
not know by what train she would come. She 
would not say, but declared that all depended 
on the dentist and if he was merciful. But 
supposing that fellow Smith was going to hang 
about until she arrived, ought not Charley to 
go down? Even if Flo resented his brotherly 
attentions, still, as her oldest friend, and one 
who might have been more than that, he ought 
to take care of her, and keep the other, the 
insincere Major, at a distance. So Charley 
thought; and he marched along to his duty, 
feeling like a judicious guardian and a meri- 
torious friend. 

The first thing he saw on the platform was 
Major Smith stalking up and down and watch- 
ing the smoke of a coming train. He started 
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as Charley banged the little gate, but greeted 
him quite coolly. ‘I just turned in to see about 
a parcel,’ he remarked. ‘Idiots, these porters !’ 

‘They seem intelligent,’ said Charley. 

‘Well, they can’t find it, said Major Smith. 
‘Say it has not arrived yet, and may turn up 
any time. So I must wait.’ 

‘Can I do anything for you?’ asked Charley 
most politely. ‘Z am waiting for my cousin, 
and perhaps ’—— 

‘Thanks so much; but I must see to it 
myself, said Major Smith; and as train after 
train arrived, he questioned the guards and 
stuck to the platform. When Flo at last arrived, 
they were both still on the spot; when the 
Major said he must give it up, and the three 
went solemnly together down the road. 


Flo was quite happy. The dentist had not 
hurt her much. But she had not forgiven 
Charley. 


Major Smith was on one side, and he on the 
other; but Flo always turned to the Major 
when she spoke or smiled; and Charley strode 
lumly on and longed to punch his head, and 
o other zealous things that were not called 
for. It was a dismal walk for Charley. 


so very oblivious of 
Major was only amusing himself; and alto- 
ether it was wretched. He had nothing to do 
ut stare at the sloppy fields, and listen 
to their talk—so seldom including him—or 
think —— 


IIL. 


‘A letter for you.’ 

‘From Helen? Thanks,’ said Flo carelessly, 
and she filled all the cups before she opened it. 
Helen Smith had gone on a fleeting visit some- 
where, escorted by her brother. It was nice 


ing very special. . 

‘Oh!’ A short gasp made Charley look up. 
She sat quite straight, with her eyes wide, and 
her cheeks suddenly pale. Then she crumpled 
up her letter, and meeting her cousin’s look, 
swallowed her tea 
casual observer thin 
way, when she got up and hurried out. 

Going up-stairs soon after, Charley heard a 
sound of crying. Flo’s door was shut, and she 
did not speak when he called. There was 
clearly something wrong. 

Poor little girl! So the blow had fallen, the 
thing that he had feared. Something in Helen’s 
letter had done it. And a sudden anger rose 
in his mind against her. She was beautiful, 
charming; her eyes were dark and _ lustrous, 
and her voice was sweet. 
the sense to avoid wounding her friend, or the 
heart to do it gently. 

Poor little Flo! Charley had seen it coming ; 
he had warned her, but she would not hear. 
And now Helen’s own hand had shown up 
her brother; and Flo was comfortless. Oh, if 
Charley had only got that fellow in his grip !— 
that villain who had dared to play with her. 
He listened anxiously. She was crying still. 

He called, and again; but she did not 
answer, So, with a sore heart, Charley went 
down and out into the garden. He stalked 


uickly enough to make a> 
it had gone the wrong | 


But she had not had | 


cousin looked so bright and cheerful, and was_ 
im; and he was sure the | 


| 
| 


| 


of her to write, but the letter could be noth- | married 


about blindly, trampling over Aunt Mary’s 
mignonette and young potatoes, thinking of 
nothing but his little cousin and her sudden 
grief. Then he saw a window open, and a face 
look tremulously out, and then Flo herself 
came slowly out and towards him. As he saw 
her sad little face ae his whole bein 
longed to comfort her, and a great pity wal 
anger filled him. More than that. In watching 
her, the fog of the last few weeks cleared sud- 
denly, and Charley understood himself at last. 
‘Oh Charley!’ Flo had come up now, and 
her eyes were full of the tears that were stain- 
ing her kind little face. But while he was 
wondering how much comfort he dared to offer, 
she laid her hand on his arm and said: ‘My 


poor boy !’ 
reg eg 4 stared. Was she going to console 
him for having given vain advice? 

Flo continued: ‘At first, I—I—oh, I don’t 
know how I felt. But I was so sorry directly, 
and I—have been fearing to think how you 
would bear it.—Bravely, of course. But still I 
know how it will hurt; and if only I could 
do earthing | Oh Charley, my poor Charley, 
believe me I am so sorry for you!’ 

‘But why? asked Charley blankly. 

Flo seemed hardly to have the courage to 
tell her news; then she pulled herself together 
and said: ‘Helen is engaged.’ 

After that, she thought that he was mad; 
for, instead of needing her support and comfort, 
he laughed, a great, wide laugh. And then she 
looked in his eyes, and her own brightened 
strangely. 

‘Is that all?’ he asked. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Flo, amazed, and she held up 
the letter for him to see. What was it that 
caught Charley’s eye, far down the page? 
‘You naughty little girl, we might have been 
ether, if you had not refused 

or’—— That was on the other side, and 

lo caught back her letter suddenly. 

‘Whom did you refuse?’ asked Charley 
quickly. 

Flo looked down. ‘Major Smith.’ 

Then Charley took her hands in his own, and 
was encouraged when she let them stay. ‘Do 
you know, Flo, I have found out something.’ 

‘Oh Charley, so have I!’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE subject of meteorites is always an attrac- 
tive one, if only on account of the interest 
which must attach itself to an emissary from 
the depths of space. For this reason, the 
lectures recently given at the Royal Institution 
by Mr Fletcher, F.R.S., met with much ap- 
reciation. At a moderate calculation, these 
uminous bodies travel at a rate of thirty or 
forty miles per second, a speed which is 
reduced to perhaps not more than four hun- 
dred feet per second when they come into, 
contact with our atmosphere. Schiaparelli calcu- 
lated that a meteorite eight inches in diameter 
and weighing thirty-two pounds would have 
its speed reduced to gunnery velocities even in 
the highly rarefied regions of the atmosphere, 
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although its initial speed may have been forty- 
five miles per second. Friction has not so 
much to do with this reduction of speed as 
the cushion of compressed air in front of the 
moving body. The luminous train which many 
meteorites leave in their wake may be accounted 
for by the recent researches of Professor Dewar 
with regard to the phosphorescence exhibited by 
bodies at an extremely low temperature after 
exposure to a brilliant light. The meteorite in 
passing through the air lights up the dust par- 
ticles, and these continue luminous long after 
the meteor itself has become extinguished. 

The utilisation of the Falls of Niagara as a 
source of energy, which, thanks to the dynamo, 
can be distributed over many square miles of 
country, will surely lead to the employment 
of many minor waterfalls in a like capacity, 
for a natural fall of water represents the very 
cheapest form of energy which we can com- 
— Already many hundreds of waterfalls 
have been thus placed in harness, and, as a 
matter of course, their beauty has been spoilt 
by the juxtaposition of machinery. The Falls 
of Foyers, on Loch Ness, are, it is said, about 
to furnish the necessary power for a British 
Aluminium Company which is to establish 
itself there. The Falls are a great attraction 
to tourists, and we trust that they are not 
destined to assume the appearance of a manu- 
facturing plant. In connection with this 
matter it may be mentioned that the difficulty 
of soldering aluminium has been solved by Mr 
T. M. Clark of Boston. No flux is necessary. 
A bit of solder is placed on the aluminium and 
rendered fluid by heat; it is then painted along 
the surface to be joined with a wire-brush. 
Two surfaces so treated will adhere so strongly 
that the joint cannot be torn open. 

That mysterious action known as spontaneous 
combustion, which has been the cause of so 
many disastrous fires both on land and _ sea, 
was very clearly explained in a lecture on Fire- 
risks, recently given at Bristol by Dr Ernest 
Cook. Speaking of oils, he pointed out that 
they could be divided into drying oils and non- 
drying oils. The former included the animal 
and vegetable oils, which could not be distilled, 
but broke up under the process; while the 
latter are mineral oils, which can be distilled 
with ease. The non-drying oils will not ignite 
spontaneously, while the drying oils will do so. 
The action is due to oxidation, or union of 
the oil with the oxygen of the atmosphere, A 
board painted with boiled linseed oil will, when 
dry, be heavier than the original weight of the 
wood and oil added together, the absorption of 
oxygen accounting for the difference. This 
combination of oxygen with the oil will evolve 
heat, which in the case of the board will be 
carried away by the air. Oil-waste, if spread 
out so that the air will permeate it, will also 
ive up the heat evolved in the same manner. 

ut if the waste be placed in a heap, the 
weight of the upper portion will confine the 
lower part, and more heat will be produced 
than the air can carry away, and the tempera- 
ture rapidly rises until the mass bursts into 
flame. ‘This is the history,’ said the lecturer, 
‘of what has doubtless often occurred in the 
cases of many fires of doubtful origin.’ 


The Society of Arts (London), with a view to 
encourage the development of photogravure in 
this country, are offering two prizes, the first 
being a gold medal and twenty pounds for the 
best reproduction of a selected picture ; and the 
second a silver medal and ten pounds for the 
best negative suitable for such a reproduction, 
We may explain, for the benefit of the uniniti- 
ated, that photogravure is a process by which 
a photographic picture is reproduced on copper, 
which can be printed from in a copperplate 
press. It is generally considered to be the ar 
of all the photographic reproductive processes, 
not only because it gives most beautiful results, 
but also because the proofs, being in printing. 
ink, are as permanent as any printed matter can 
be. The method is only adapted to illustrations 
of the highest class, the process of printing from 
the plate being necessarily slow. 

The British system of weights and measures 
is now being inquired into by a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and accord- 
ing to the evidence given before this Committee 
by an official of the Board of Trade, the 
various methods of weighing and _ measuring 
which obtain in different parts of the country 
are most confusing. Practically, the only two 
European countries of any importance in which 
the metric system is not adopted are Great 
Britain and Genie, and the sooner that they 
fall into line with the others the better for 
the convenience of trade generally. Many 
weights and measures are in use among us 
which are not legally recognised, such as the 
carat, the boll (used in Scotland), the ell, the 
coomb (for measuring corn), the Winchester 
bushel, the butcher’s stone (eight pounds), the 
miner’s dish (a measure for ore a in Derby- 
shire); besides others. Then there were the 
Scotch and Irish miles, which differed from the 
recognised mile of 1760 yards; and, to go to 
smaller things, the druggist has two different 
ounces, one of 480 grains, and the other of 4374 
grains, It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will put an end to these anomalies, and appar- 
ently the best way to do this would be to 
the metric system. 

. Meillére of Paris has published the 
formula of a cheap and efficient disinfectant 
which is intended more especially for use in 
the sick-room. It consists of 1000 grammes of 
zine sulphate, 5 to 10 centigrammes of sulphuric 
acid, 2 centigrammes of essence of mirbane, 
and 15 centigrammes of colouring-matter such 
as indigo. A small quantity of this mixture 
will not only act as a perfect antiseptic, but it 
will replace chjentenalle odours by an agree- 
able smell. 

It is well known that the extreme tenuit 
of the air at great altitudes occasions muc 
suffering both to mountaineers and aéronauts. 
A pigeon thrown from the car of a balloon will 
fall like a stone until it reaches a lower depth 
where the air is dense enough to offer suffi- 
cient resistance to the action of its wings. The 
short supply of onygen at high altitudes makes 
exertion very difficult, and a case in point was 
furnished during the recent construction of the 
Peruvian Central Railway, a line which, starting 
from Lima, and proceeding inland, reaches an 
elevation of nearly 16,000 feet above sea-level. 
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At about half the altitude, the men could do 
a fair day’s work; but after this there was a 
sudden falling-off in the work of one-fourth to 
one-third up to 12,000 feet. Higher than this, 
one hundred men were required to do the 
work which, at sea-level, could be easily ac- 
complished by fifty. 

Numberless methods for coating the bottoms 
of ships with so-called ‘anti-fouling’ paints and 

reparations have from time to time been 
brought forward, and vast sums have been spent 
in such enterprises, but without any really 
successful result, The importance of keeping 
the hull of a ship free from barnacles is 
instanced by a case recorded of a large vessel 
having used in one voyage a thousand tons 
more coal than she would have done had she 
been free from this pest. From two other 
vessels twenty-five tons of barnacles were 
removed. A coating of copper will effectually 
keep barnacles and other marine growths from 
the hulls of ships; and a process by which a 
hull can be electroplated that metal has 
recently been put in practice at New York 
with every success. It has been patented by 
Mr T. S. Crane, of East Orange, New Jersey. 
The process briefly consists in attaching to 
part of the hull a temporary tray or bath, in 
which the necessary solutions are held in con- 
tact with the iron surface. First, an acid solu- 
tion to clean the surface, and afterwards a 
copper solution, which in conjunction with an 
electric current deposits a layer of that metal 
upon the iron of the requisite thickness, The 
operation takes about four days, after which 
the bath is removed to operate upon another 
portion of the hull, until the whole is covered 
with a layer of copper so adherent that it can 
only be removed with a cold chisel. Of course 
the process can be hastened by the employment 
of several baths. 

A new method of treating floors has been 
invented in Germany under the name of Wood- 
pulp Mosaics. The process briefly described is 
as follows: Particles of wood, such as sawdust and 
fine shavings, are thoroughly impregnated with 
shellac dissolved in alcohol, and are afterwards 
dried. A cement is then made by mixing fresh 
cheese whey and slaked lime, and incorpor- 
ated with this is the shellacked wood. The 
compound is now allowed to dry to a certain 
extent, when it is placed in hot moulds under 
pressure, and thus takes any form required. 
After cooling, the compound becomes as hard as 
stone, and yet retains all the essential prop- 
erties of wood; but it is not susceptible to 
moisture or to changes of temperature, If colour 
be desired, the wood is stained in the first 
instance, and then patterns can be worked out 
as in ordinary mosaics). The method is said 
to be particularly well adapted for use as floor- 
covering in living-rooms. 

The cold wave which swept over the country 
in February will long be remembered by house- 
holders, if only because of the stoppage of the 
usual water supply, a stoppage due not to frost 
within their premises, but to ice-bound pipes 
beneath the roadways. It seems certain, from 
careful observations recorded by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Botanic Gardens, London, 
that all pipes laid at a depth of two feet from 


the surface are secure from frost, that is, in 
the case of private grounds. But owing to the 
reprehensible practice of strewing the public 
roadways with salt, they are turned into arti- 
ficial refrigerators, and the pipes must surely 
suffer. This practice has again and again been 
condemned, as inflicting needless suffering on 
both man and beast, but it is continued all the 
same. Possibly the parochial mind cannot 
appreciate the fact that liquid slush can be 
colder than solid ice and snow. 

Householders have a certain protection against 
the disagreeable incident of sar water-pipes 
within their premises, if they will only secure 
the means o a the pipes when the 
thermometer goes below thirty-two degrees. In 
the first place, there should be provided a 
stopcock to shut off the water from the street 
main. In addition to this there should be a 
small tap on the service pipe where it enters 
the house, so that the water remaining in the 
pipe may be drawn off. By this means the 
supply is kept under control, and no ice can 
form in the pipes, A similar draw-off tap should 
be provided on the hot-water pipe which serves 
the bath, &c., and all domestic boilers for the 
supply of baths should also be provided with 
a safety-valve. By such simple means, frozen 
water-pipes within the house and domestic boiler 
explosions would become impossible. 

our years ago, the Society for the Protection 
of Birds was formed as a protest against the 
wanton destruction of these beautiful creatures 
for decorative purposes, and it now numbers 
nearly twelve thousand members, The bird-wear- 
ing fashion, although it has greatly decreased, still 
continues, and the Society are endeavouring to 
impress upon members of Parliament that a 
law is still wanted to put some restraint upon 
bird-catching. In the meantime, there is an- 
other enemy to bird-life in the indefensible 
and increasing demand for larks for the table 
of the gourmand. A correspondent of the Times 
recently pointed out that in one poulterer’s shop 
in London were to be+seen twenty hampers 
cked with the bodies of these sweet songsters. 
urely it is not too much to ask that protec- 
tion should be extended to these birds, whose 
notes have given a theme to so — of our 
poets, and give such pleasure to all lovers of 
Cider-maki 
n excellen r upon Cider-making was 
read recently before the Bociety of Arts A Mr 
Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., who stated that cider 
and perry making were flourishing industries 
two centuries back, but had since decayed. 
Within the last few years, however, there had 
been a revival, and there was every hope that 
the art was not a lost one, but woul in 
become an important home industry. The 
recognised cider-fruit might be divided into 
‘Bitter Sweets,’ such as the so-called Norman 
apples and the Wildings ; and ‘Red’ fruits, with 
a sharper flavour, such as the nearly extinct 
‘Red Streak.’ The best cider was made from 
an admixture of the two sorts of juice. He 
inted out that cider was a very healthful 
oresion and said that those who adopted it 
lived to an old age. There was no difficulty 
in expressing the juice, but the fermentation 
process was not sufficiently studied, and it was 
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there that failure commonly occurred. The 
process of cider-making in this country had 
recently been much facilitated by the intro- 
duction of improved appliances. The reading 
of the paper gave rise to an animated discussion, 
giving evidence that it had aroused much inte- 
rest among the many who were present, 

From statistics recently published, it would 
appear that the Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act of 1889, which has been rigorously enforced 
in London, although adopted or declined at will 
by other districts, has had no beneficial effect 
whatever, for there has been an increase rather 
than a decline in the diseases covered by the 
Act since its adoption. By this Act a case of, 
say, scarlet fever must reported to the 
authorities both by the householder when the 
outbreak occurs, and by the doctor in attend- 
ance. But let us suppose that the case is of a 
mild type, and that it occurs in the house of 
a man too poor to call in medical aid. The 
patient is apparently suffering from a feverish 
cold, is confined to the house for a day or two, 
and then goes among his usual associates an 
innocent disseminator of the disease. The Noti- 
fication Act, therefore, is a dead-letter with 
regard to those who are most likely in their 
ignorance to spread infection. 

Few persons are aware of the enormous trade 
which is carried on in the supply of violets 
from the south of France, and particularly from 
the French Riviera. During the last two years 
the growers have noted with alarm a disease 
attacking the flowers, which occasions the greatest 
anxiety. The flowers are grown in the open 
fields to the value of many hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and the disease referred to 
manifests itself in a dropping of the leaves and 
a residue of bare roots. The application of a 
copper solution is found an effectual remedy, 
but the cost of applying it is a serious item of 
expense. In the meantime, there is no doubt 
that the ‘modest violet’ blossom is more highly 
esteemed than any other flower in season, and 
endless new varieties are appearing as a rival to 
the woodland original. One of these is a huge 
Californian variety with a bloom larger than a 
silver dollar, which is arousing great interest on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Its colour is a 
deep purple, and it is said to have a very strong 
scent. 

The Catalonian cork industry forms the sub- 
ject of a recent United States Consular Report. 
A large quantity of cork is exported annually 
from this district of Spain to the United States, 
the lesser purchasers being England, Italy, 
France, and the Spanish colonies. The cork 
forests are situated in Gerona, one of the four 

rovinces comprising the principality of Cata- 
onia. The trees grow for from three to four 
hundred years, and become productive at an age 
of about twenty-five years. The bark is then 
removed, and thereafter the operation is repeated 
every twelve or fourteen years. The ates ed 
part of the bark is made into corks for bottles, 

being reserved for rustic 
fishermen also employ the 


the rougher 
decoration. he 
coarser pieces as floats for their nets. The 
articles manufactured from cork comprise handles 
for bicycles, cigarette mouth-pieces, shoe soles, 
and visiting-cards, A very warm and lasting 


flooring is also made from layers of cork. The 
cuttings and residue generally are ground to 
used fruit; and if it 
is not enou or this pur it en 
into tar building 
A new advertising appliance which is designed 
to decorate the public roadways with lettering is 
described by a Parisian paper. The apparatus 
consists of a large tricycle with very broad 
wheels, upon which are fitted flat india-rubber 
tires with raised letters inscribed thereon, An 
air-blast in front of each wheel drives away 
the dust preparatory to the printing operations, 
for — ee and simple it is, the wheels 
being inked by rollers placed above them. We 
trust that this new infliction will keep to the 
country of its origin. Luckily, its action must 
to a’ very great extent depend upon the weather. 
Upon wet asphalt it would make no impres- 
sion whatever, and the words it printed would 
hardly be decipherable upon any other form 
of roadway. ll things considered, it hardly 
seems gi enough to tempt the enterprising 
advertiser from his customary groove. 


ON A ROMAN CAMP. 


Here on this brow the Roman eagle made 

Her eyrie; hence she watched the wide champaign, 
And, taming the rude dwellers on the plain, 
Stablished that power which the world obeyed : 


And hence the swart Italian, who had strayed 
Far from his home in sunnier Italy, 

Looked down with home-sick eye, and wept to see 
Bleak dreary wastes, that knew not axe or spade. 


That day hath passed for aye ; and whoso stands 
Hereon, doth see no more the woods and heaths 
That lay of old beneath the sway of Rome, 
But corn and harvest, and green pasture-lands 
Dotted with flocks and herds, and circling wreaths 
Of blue smoke over many a quiet home. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


Next Saturday, May 4th, will commence the 
opening chapters of a new Novel, entitled 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK, 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN ; 
Also 
RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL, 


Story II., 
By Professor R. K. DouGuas and L. T. MEADE. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL MANU- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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